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• Ann  Banfield 


Primitivism  in  William 
Faulkner’s  "The  Bear” 


It  is  the  poet’s  duty,”  William  Faulkner  explained,  “to  create 
out  of  the  materials  of  the  human  spirit  something  which  did  not 
exist  there  before.”1  Yet  he  must  also  work  with  what  does  already 
exist  there,  “the  old  verities  and  truths  of  the  heart,  the  old  uni- 
versal truths.”  Faulkner  uses,  as  the  “old  universal  truths,”  what 
Jung  described  as  “the  unquenchable  longing  for  all  the  deepest 
sources  of  our  own  being,”2  the  primitive  myth  or  legend. 

In  Faulkner’s  novelette  “The  Bear,”  the  myth  can  be 
examined  as  two  distinct,  though  not  completely  separate,  myths 
before  being  viewed  as  a unified  whole:  the  nature  myth  and  ritual 
of  the  hunt  and  the  puer  myth  and  ritual  of  initiation. 

Professor  Mircea  Eliade  has  pointed  out: 


The  archaic  world  knows  nothing  of  ‘profane’  activities : 
every  act  which  has  a definite  meaning — hunting,  fishing, 
agriculture;  games,  conflicts,  sexuality, — in  some  way  par- 
ticipates in  the  sacred  . . . every  responsible  activity  in  pursuit 
of  a definite  end  is,  for  the  archaic  world,  a ritual.”3 


And  the  hunting  and  killing  of  Old  Ben  does  take  on  the  form  of 
a religious  rite;  the  whole  action  of  the  hunt  seems  to  follow  a 
certain  ceremonial  code.  There  is  the  pageantry:  “each  November 
he  (Isaac)  would  watch  the  wagon  containing  the  dogs  and  the 
bedding  and  food  and  guns  and  his  cousin  McCaslin  and  Tennie’s 
Jim  and  Sam  Fathers  too  . . . depart  for  the  Big  Bottom,  the  big 
woods.”  There  is  the  cyclic  pattern:  “each  November  . . . they  were 
going  not  to  hunt  bear  and  deer  but  to  keep  yearly  rendezvous 
with  the  bear  which  they  did  not  even  intend  to  kill.”  There  is  the 
selectivity  of  the  hunting  party:  “his  cousin  and  Major  de  Spain 
and  General  Compson,”  all  of  the  Southern  aristocracy.  There  is 
the  sacredness  of  the  hunting  site: 
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the  wilderness,  the  big  woods,  bigger  and  older  than  any 
recorded  document  ...  of  the  men,  not  white  nor  black  nor 
red  but  men,  hunters,  with  the  will  and  hardihood  to  endure 
and  the  humility  and  skill  to  survive,  and  the  dogs  and  the  bear 
and  deer  juxtaposed  and  relieved  against  it,  ordered  and  com- 
pelled by  and  within  the  wilderness  in  the  ancient  and  unremit- 
ting contest  according  to  the  ancient  and  immitigable  rules 
which  voided  all  regrets  and  brooked  no  quarter. 

The  land,  in  “The  Bear”  is  important,  as  the  land  was 
important  to  all  primitive  peoples.  The  land  gave  them  their  food 
and  their  shelter  and  their  gods.  But,  though  the  land  in  the  South 
was  still  important,  it  was  a doomed  land,  doomed  to  be  tainted 
and  defaced  and  defiled,  “that  doomed  wilderness  whose  edges 
were  being  constantly  and  punily  gnawed  at  by  men  with  plows  and 
axes  who  feared  it  because  it  was  wilderness.”  Because  the  god  of 
this  land  was  a materialistic  god,  a money  god,  worshipped  by  men 
who  bought  and  sold  the  land  and  the  lumber,  who  bought  and 
sold  men  into  slavery,  the  land  was  cursed.  But  these  hunters 
from  Jefferson  made  a yearly  pilgrimage  each  fall,  to  that 
hallowed  part  of  the  wilderness  where  the  axe  had  not  yet  fallen, 
to  where  the  god  of  nature  still  reigned.  They  went  to  be  puri- 
fied, as  the  Indians  who  journeyed  to  the  mountain  where  the 
Thunder-god  dwelled,  leaving  behind  all  ties  with  civilization;  they 
went  to  be  close  to  the  land  and  hold  communion  with  its  god,  as 
Moses  who  climbed  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai  to  talk  with 
God. 


The  deity  of  the  wilderness  is  Old  Ben  himself,  who  assumes 
supernatural  proportions  in  the  wilderness. 

The  bear  was  regarded  by  many  primitive  peoples  as  a super- 
natural beast  because  of  its  strength  (“as  a locomotive”)  and  size 
(“like  a thunderclap”)  and  human-like  characteristics:  the  bear’s 
tracks  is  like  a man’s;  he  walks  on  his  hind  legs  and  often  sits  on 
his  haunches  with  his  back  resting  against  a tree;  and  he  has  a 
great  variety  of  facial  expressions.  Among  the  Aino,  a primitive 
people  found  on  the  Japanese  island  of  Yezo,  as  well  as  in 
Saghalien  and  the  southern  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  the  bear  was  a 
divine  being.  These  people  spoke  of  being  “a  child  of  the  god  of 
the  mountains  . . . descended  from  the  divine  one  who  rules  in  the 
mountains,”  meaning  the  bear.  Thus  the  bear  was  more  than  a 
sacred  animal  or  a totem,  for  they  do  not  call  themselves  bears, 
but  “descendants  of  the  bear.”  Towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  in 
fact,  a bear  cub  is  captured  and  suckled  by  an  Aino  woman  and 
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kept  for  about  three  years,  until  it  is  full  grown.  Then  begins  the 
bear-festival.4 

Like  the  divine  bear  of  the  Aino,  Old  Ben  rules  in  this  last 
remnant  of  wilderness.  Sam  Fathers  tells  Isaac  that  Old  Ben  allows 
no  other  bears  to  roam  there  freely.  He  is  supreme  and  immortal 
and  also,  like  a god,  he  is  omnipresent  and  omniscient.  When  Isaac 
ventures  into  the  wilderness  alone  he  finds  Old  Ben’s  crooked  foot- 
prints in  many  places.  He  followed  them  “as  they  appeared  before 
him  as  though  they  were  being  shaped  out  of  thin  air  just  one 
constant  pace  short  of  where  he  would  lose  them  forever  and  be 
lost  forever  himself.”  And  when  the  bear  appeared  to  him,  it  came 
as  a god,  from  nowhere,  and  vanished  as  a god,  into  nowhere.  Old 
Ben  knew  that  Ike  had  come,  uninitiated,  among  the  hunters. 
“Likely  he’s  been  watching  you,”  Sam  told  the  boy.  He  knew  when 
the  boy  had  left  the  gun  and  when  he  had  left  the  compass  and 
watch,  relinquishing  himself  to  the  wilderness.  He  knew  when  he 
was  ready,  and  then  he  appeared. 

Then  he  saw  the  bear.  It  did  not  emerge,  appear:  it  was 
just  there,  immobile,  fixed  in  the  green  and  windless  noon’s  hot 
dappling,  not  as  big  as  he  had  dreamed  it  but  as  big  as  he 
expected,  bigger,  dimensionless  against  that  dappled  obscurity, 
looking  at  him. 

In  the  ritual  of  the  hunt  it  is  Sam  Fathers  who  is  the  high 
priest.  A figure  of  the  noble  savage,  Sam,  who  has  both  the 
humility  in  the  blood  of  the  Negro  and  the  pride  in  the  blood  of 
the  Indian  chief,  is,  along  with  Old  Ben  and  the  mongrel  Lion, 
“taintless  and  incorruptible.”  Back  in  Jefferson  Sam  is  the  slave 
and  follower;  in  the  wilderness,  where  true  values  prevail,  the 
wilderness  “of  the  men,  not  white  nor  black  nor  red  but  men, 
hunters,”  he  becomes  the  leader. 

In  this  religious  rite  of  the  hunt  Sam  Fathers  leads  the  men 
from  the  petty  and  materialistic  modern  world  into  the  wilderness 
of  the  past,  or  rather,  into  the  wilderness  where  there  is  no  time, 
where  all  things  are  eternal  and  universal,  into  the  sacred  place 
where  the  god  dwells.  There  the  men  hope  to  be  purified  and  to 
gain  the  virtues  and  powers  of  the  god:  “pity  and  humility  and 
sufferance  and  endurance.”  Frazer  explains  that  in  the  sacrifice 
“the  men  sometimes  drink  the  warm  blood  of  the  bear  ‘that  the 
courage  and  other  virtues  it  possesses  may  pass  into  them.’  ”5  Early 
in  the  story  Faulkner  speaks  of  the  hunters: 
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in  the  camps  themselves  *here  the  intact  and  still-warm  meat 
yet  hung,  the  men  who  had  slain  it  sitting  before  the  burning 
logs  on  hearths  when  there  were  houses  and  hearths  or  about 
the  smoky  blazing  of  piled  wood  in  front  of  stretched  tarpaulins 
when  there  were  not.  There  was  always  a bottle  present,  so  that 
it  would  seem  to  him  (Ike)  that  those  fine  fierce  instants  of 
heart  and  brain  and  courage  and  wiliness  and  speed  were 
concentrated  and  distilled  into  that  brown  liquor  which  not 
women,  not  boys  and  children,  but  only  hunters  drank. 


Though  Faulkner  states  that  the  men  drink  “not  with  the  pagans 
base  and  baseless  hope  of  acquiring  thereby  the  virtues,”  he  does 
imply  that  the  men  do  hope  to  gain  virtue  by  contact  and  rivalry 
with  the  great  beast  Old  Ben  will  exact  “pity  and  humility  and 
sufferance  and  endurance”  from  them,  and  the  men  realize  this. 

While  Sam  himself  does  not  perform  the  killing,  it  is  he  who 
has  made  the  bear  vulnerable  to  the  men:  he  has  taught  them  its 
ways,  has  led  them  to  it,  has  fashioned,  not  tamed,  Lion  “the  dog 
. . . (to)  hold  Old  Ben.”  Being  from  the  order  of  nature,  Sam 
himself  cannot  perform  the  impious  but  necessary  deed.  Nor  can 
the  men  do  it,  who  are  from  the  civilized  world.  So,  as  high  priest, 
Sam  fashions  the  instrument  which  is  neither  from  the  order  of 
nature  nor  of  men,  Lion.  Lion  was  a friend  to  none  of  the  men  or 
other  dogs;  he  held  himself  aloof.  “I  don’t  want  him  tame,”  Sam 
told  the  boy.  “But  I almost  rather  he  be  tame  than  scared,  of  me 
or  any  man  or  any  thing.  But  he  won’t  be  neither,  of  nothing.” 
Neither  a domesticated  dog  nor  a wild  wolf,  having  in  him  a part 
of  both  worlds  yet  belonging  to  neither,  Lion  was  feelingless  and 
without  pity,  with  the  yellow  eyes  that  “were  not  fierce”  and  with 
“nothing  of  petty  malevolence  in  them,  but  a cold  and  almost 
impersonal  malignance  like  some  natural  force.”  And  the  man  who 
attached  himself  to  the  dog  (but  to  no  one  did  the  dog  attach 
himself)  Boon,  performed  the  deed  itself,  Boon,  whose  eyes  were 
like  Lion’s,  “yellow  eyes  as  depthless  as  Boon’s,  as  free  as  Boon’s  of 
meanness  or  generosity  or  gentleness  or  viciousness.”  Boon,  too, 
had  in  him  something  of  both  worlds,  “in  whom  some  of  the  same 
blood  ran  which  ran  in  Sam  Fathers,  even  though  Boon’s  was  a 
plebeian  strain  of  it.” 

Old  Ben’s  death  was  inevitable  for  he  was  the  god  of  the  old 
order  where  men  worshipped  nature,  and  this  old  order  was  being 
replaced  by  the  new  order  of  a materialistic  god.  Old  Ben  allowed 
himself  to  be  killed,  yet  there  was  no  other  alternative.  The  wilder- 
ness was  disappearing  from  the  South,  and  men  could  no  longer 
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be  close  to  the  earth.  And  with  the  death  of  Old  Ben  came  the 
death  of  Sam,  his  priest  It  is  almost  as  if  god  and  priest  are 
animated  by  the  same  soul.  For  Sam  there  was  no  other  alternative 
either,  for  he  belonged  to  the  old  order,  too.  The  priest  and  the 
victim-god  were  both  sacrificed,  as  in  the  Christian  ritual. 


The  struggle  in  “The  Bear”  is  not  one  of  man  against  the 
wilderness  but  a struggle  between  civilization  and  the  wilderness, 
between  the  land  tainted  and  cursed  by  money  and  slavery  and 
the  eternal  wilderness  pure  and  taintless,  between  man  after  the 
fall  and  man  before  the  fall,  pure  and  taintless,  or  rather,  man 
reborn  into  purity  in  the  presence  of  the  god  of  the  wilderness. 


Closely  connected  with  the  nature  myth  and  ritual  of  the 
hunt  is  the  puer  myth  and  ritual  of  initiation.  Sam  Fathers,  in  the 
role  of  mentor,  initiates  the  boy  Ike  into  manhood  in  the  school 
of  the  wilderness.  Since  the  time  when  he  was  ten,  when  he  had 
first  written  his  age  in  two  numbers,  and  Sam  had  smeared  his 
forehead  with  the  blood  of  his  first  deer,  he  was  marked  by  the 
wilderness  to  acquire  the  “pity  and  humility  and  sufferance  and 
endurance.”  In  primitive  societies  the  hunters  would  sometimes 
“besmear  themselves  and  their  clothes  with  the  blood  in  order  to 
insure  success  in  hunting.”6  Like  these  primitive  hunters,  Ike  wore 
the  red  badge,  the  warm,  heart’s  blood  of  nature. 


The  puer  in  imaginative  literature  is  the  boy  on  the  verge  of 
manhood.  The  puer  legend  is  one  of  separation:  the  adolescent 
must  leave  home  and  family  and  journey  into  the  darkness,  into 
the  world,  alone.  This  separation  is  a type  of  death,  the  death  of 
the  child  and  then  the  eventual  rebirth  of  the  man.7 


Separation  means  isolation.  In  many  primitive  societies  the 
rites  of  puberty  involve  a certain  period  of  isolation  for  the 
adolescent  boy.  He  is  separated  from  women  and  is  permitted  to 
eat  only  certain  types  of  specially  prepared  foods.  Also  included 
among  the  ceremonies  in  initiating  the  boy  into  tribal  life  were 
“physical  suffering  caused  by  a great  variety  of  tests  of  endurance 
such  as  extreme  fatigue  in  the  chase  . . .;  moral  instruction,  includ- 
ing tribal  usages  relating  to  obedience,  courage,  truth  . . .;  trans- 
fer of  power  from  elders  to  novices  . . . ; (and)  training  in  magic.”8 
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Isaac  is  isolated  when 


He  entered  his  novitiate  to  the  true  wilderness  with  Sam  beside 
him  as  he  had  begun  his  apprenticeship  in  miniature  to  man* 
hood  after  the  rabbits  and  such  with  Sam  beside  him,  the  two 
of  them  wrapped  in  the  damp,  warm.  Negro-rank  quilt  while 
the  wilderness  closed  behind  his  entrance  . . . 

He  was  separating  himself,  cutting  himself  completely  from  the 
world  of  civilization  and  of  women,  surrounding  himself  only  with 
men,  who  drank  “that  brown  liquor  which  not  women,  not  boys 
and  children,  but  only  hunters  drank.”  He  ate  the  food  of  men: 

Then  for  two  weeks  he  ate  the  coarse,  rapid  food — the  shapeless 
sour  bread,  the  wild  strange  meat,  venison  and  bear  and  turkey 
and  coon  which  he  had  never  tasted  before — which  men  ate, 
cooked  by  men  who  were  hunters  first  and  cooks  afterward; 
he  slept  in  harsh  sheetless  blankets  as  hunters  slept. 

In  fact,  in  this  separation,  Isaac  almost  follows  rules  of  asceticism. 
He  is  like  the  knight  in  Arthurian  legend  who  spends  the  night 
before  his  initiation  fasting,  on  his  knees,  and  alone  in  the  presence 
of  God. 

But  he  must  isolate  himself  even  more  completely — separate 
himself  from  even  the  men,  for  they  were  tainted  by  the  civiliza- 
tion from  which  they  came.  With  Sam  as  guide  and  teacher  and 
father  he  entered  the  wilderness,  journeyed  away  from  civilization, 
deep  into  the  center  of  the  forest,  into  the  dark  and  the  primitive, 
into  the  beginnings  even  before  time,  where  the  god  of  nature 
reigned.  He  must  go  alone.  He  must  find  himself,  find  his  courage, 
his  strength,  his  pride  and  humility.  And  courage  is  trusting  in 
God  and  the  powers  He  has  given  him ; strength  comes  in  knowing 
what  he  can  do  by  the  power  of  God;  pride  and  humility  follow 
self-knowledge,  knowledge  of  his  virtues  and  his  weaknesses.  In 
doing  this  he  must  relinquish  all  that  connected  him  with  the 
civilized  world:  the  gun  which  represented  his  fear  (“Be  scared,” 
Sam  said.  “You  can’t  help  that.  But  don’t  be  afraid.”);  the  com- 
pass which  put  him  in  space;  and  the  watch  which  put  him  in  time. 

There,  at  the  center  of  the  wilderness,  Isaac,  stripped  of  all 
that  he  was,  all  that  connected  him  to  civilization,  dies  to  himself 
and  is  reborn  a man.  Ike,  the  child,  is  lost  forever  in  the  “mark- 
less wilderness”  when  Ike  the  man  finds  himself  on  the  sacred  spot 
where  the  god  of  nature  appears. 
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Like  the  Navajo  and  Crow  Indian  youths  of  the  Southwest 
and  West,  who  went  up  into  the  mountains  alone  and  fasted  till 
they  dreamt  of  their  totem  animal,  Isaac  dreamt  of  the  old  bear: 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  directly  under  the  bear.  He  could 
smell  it,  strong  and  hot  and  rank.  Sprawling,  he  looked  up 
where  it  loomed  and  towered  over  him  like  a thunderclap.  It 
was  quite  familiar,  until  he  remembered:  this  was. the  way  he 
had  used  to  dream  about  it. 


And,  like  a child  of  the  wilderness,  he  knew  many  things  about  it 
intuitively,  with  his  heart.  When  he  was  alone  in  the  woods,  he 
“knew  that  the  bear  was  looking  at  him.  He  never  saw  it.”  He  knew 
when  he  must  yield  himself  completely  to  the  wilderness  and  what 
he  must  do.  “The  gun,  the  boy  thought  The  gun.”  And  he  knew  he 
must  leave  the  compass  and  watch  also.  He  knew,  after  Old  Ben 
had  been  killed,  that  Sam  would  die. 

Isaac  McCaslin  had  witnessed  his  own  birth.  He  had  emerged 
from  the  forest  a man.  Ike  the  boy  is  dead;  Ike  the  unpurified 
and  tainted  by  the  land,  marked  with  the  curse  of  slavery,  is  dead. 
Thus,  in  the  fourth  part  of  the  story,  the  argument  between  his 
cousin  Cass  and  Isaac,  between  civilization  and  the  wilderness, 
Isaac  the  man  has  the  virtue  to  relinquish  what  he  has  no  right  to, 
to  renounce  his  legacy.  McCaslin,  of  course,  argues  on  the  side  of 
civilization,  Cass  who  had  “one  foot  straddled  into  a farm  and  the 
other  foot  straddled  into  a bank.”  But  Isaac  the  reborn  wins  the 
battle  for  the  doomed  wilderness  and  its  God. 

The  myth  in  “The  Bear”  cannot  actually  be  separated  but 
forms  a unified  and  complex  whole.  Isaac  McCaslin,  the  boy,  comes 
to  the  as  yet  unviolated  wilderness  from  the  corrupt  and  civilized 
world  tainted  by  some  sort  of  original  sin.  As  the  young  warrior 
or  hunter  he  must  perform  an  act  of  daring.  He  tastes  “that  taint 
of  brass”  which  was  fear  but  must  overcome  it  and  face  himself 
and  the  god  of  the  wilderness  in  the  center  of  the  forest. 

Of  course  the  whole  myth  of  “The  Bear”  cannot  be  explained 
so  easily  but  requires  more  penetration.  The  symbols  are  many 
and  complex,  yet  everything  that  happens  on  the  level  of  the  hunt- 
ing narrative  cannot  be  interpreted  in  the  terms  of  the  myth.  This 
would  be  making  a mathematical  problem  of  something  essentially 
poetic,  “those  unconscious  themes.”9  But  at  the  same  time  the 
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story  is  more  than  a hunting  narrative:  a work  rich  with  “the 
verities  and  truths  of  the  heart,  the  old  universal  truths.” 
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It  in  my  postcard  you  detect  a gay, 

A somewhat  frivolous  abandonment, 

A shocking  bon  vivant  my  years  deny, 

Please  let  this  little  tale  explain  to  you 
My  momentary  abberation. 

The  scene  was  the  National  Museum  of  Art, 
The  post-card  shelf  where  all  crowds  meet 
And  for  a nickel  get  a third  removed 
Production  of  originals  that  hang 
In  sacred  silence  in  the  rooms  above. 

My  hand  was  on  a Fra  Angelico, 

His  modest,  unassuming  humble  maid, 

When  suddenly  I felt  a sharp  tug  at  my  skirt 
And  looked  into  the  clearest  steel-gray  eyes 
Framed  in  an  oval  face  Quattrocento 
Painters  would  have  thrilled  to. 

The  little  girl  was  no  more  than  four  or  five. 

“I  saw  you  on  the  train,”  she  said  and  smiled. 
“Saw  Me?  No,  my  dear”  (I  put  Angelico  back) 
“I  came  to  Washington  by  plane.  But  you — 
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Where  do  you  come  from?”  I asked. 

“Florida,”  she  replied. 

How  nice,  I thought,  and  wondered  why  one  would 
Exchange  deep  blue  waters  and  white  sand  beaches 
For  humid  air  and  miles  on  miles  of  blinding  stone. 
Here  was  rose-tinted  cheek  and  subtle  blending  tan. 
Her  dress  was  white  impeccable 
And  on  her  feet  that  scarcely  could  stand  still 
Were  patent  shoes  with  pearly  buckles: 

The  freshness  of  the  sea  and  wind  were  on  her. 

The  child  was  drawn  to  me  as  children  often  are 
To  nuns.  Perhaps  the  old-world  habit 
Awakens  dreams  of  long  ago  in  hearts 
Still  avid  for  adventure.  And  whether 
We  come  by  plane  or  train  we  look  alike. 

“Which  did  you  buy?”  1 asked.  “That  one.” 

She  pointed  high  beyond  her  reach  to  Puppet  Judy, 
Saucily  perched  above  my  Fra  Angelico. 

It  was  American  design  in  clownish  reds 
With  stiffened  lace  and  gauchly  flowered  prints. 

Was  ever  decked  a maid  so  rakishly? 

“I’ll  take  Puppet  Judy  too,”  I laughed. 

And  that  explains  why  from  the  treasures 
Of  another  world  and  time,  I send  to  you, 

My  friend,  Puppet  Judy — aproned,  capped,  and  ribald. 
She  boldly  laughs  with  black  and  saucy  eyes. 

But  it  was  the  little  Florida  girl  all  pink  and  white 
That  chose  the  card,  remember! 


• Sister  Marcella  Marie 
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Three  Somber  Stories 

ft 


To  the  reader:  The  pieces  which  follow  were  not  writ- 
ten by  the  Three  Weird  Sisters  despite 
their  separate  and  cumulative  effect  of 
sick,  sick,  sick.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
student  authors  may  have  been  startled 
into  creativity  during  the  melancholy 
period  immediately  preceding  semester 
exams.  We  have  no  other  explanation 
for  the  fact  that  each  story  deals  sober- 
ly with  some  psychological  problem. 

Flight  is  concerned  with  a rather  com- 
mon phobia,  but  the  insight  offered  and 
the  mood  evoked  are  not  so  common. 

The  Child  uses  an  interesting  case-his- 
tory technique  to  probe  a psychosis 
emotionally  loaded  for  the  reader. 

Trauma  is  a post-Freudian  nightrriare 
which  exploits  the  effects  of  violence  on 
an  impressionable  mind. 

t- 

But  do  not  be  frightened  by  the  de- 
pressing analyses.  This  Trio  was  select- 
ed for  your  enjoyment.  Happy  reading! 

I,  Vamprra! 
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• Grace  Bartholome 


Flight 

I T WAS  dark  and  silent  as  she 
ran  over  the  campus  lawn.  Her 
flight  was  accompanied  by  the 
sharp,  crackling  sound  of  crisp 
leaves.  Other  than  this  no  sound 
penetrated  the  darkness,  and 
every  once  in  a while  the  girl 
would  stop  and  listen  to  the 
stillness,  assuring  herself  that 
there  was  only  silence  in  the 
darkness.^  Her  hair  tossed  freely 
around  her  face  and  in  the  light 
of  the  moon  the  darkness  of  her  large  eyes  and  the  darkness  of  her 
hair  seemed  to  melt  into  each  other. 

She  was  running  up  to  school  to  get  a notebook  she  had  left 
in  her  locker,  and  since  she  only  lived  a short  distance  from  the 
campus  her  mother  had  let  her  go  alone.  She  was  glad  because 
she  liked  to  be  alone,  not  all  the  time,  just  every  once  in  a while. 
She  liked  to  walk  in  the  dark.  She  liked  the  mysteriousness,  the 
beauty,  and  the  silence,  the  muteness  of  the  night  and  its  darkness. 
Still  there  was  something  frightening  about  it,  too.  Maybe  it  was 
the  darkness,  and  the  Something  that  it  might  contain.  That  was 
probably  the  reason  because  she  knew  she  didn’t  like  to  go  into  her 
bedroom  at  night  if  it  were  dark.  Sure,  it  was  foolish  to  think  that 
something  or  someone  could  be  in  there.  But  still  you  couldn’t  see, 
and  you  didn’t  know  . . . 

A cricket  suddenly  chirped  in  front  of  her  and  she  yelped. 
Sheepishly  she  clapped  her  hand  over  her  mouth  and  slowed  down 
to  a walk.  She  glanched  up  at  the  stars  scintillating  in  the  clear 
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sky  above,  and  thought,  “The  night  is  exciting  too,  or  it  could 
be  . . ” 

When  she  reached  the  school  building  she  slowly  pulled  the 
door  open  and  stepped  softly  through  the  hall,  dimly  illuminated 
by  the  red  glow  of  the  exit  lights.  Her  locker  was  downstairs  at  the 
end  of  a long  row  of  parallel  lockers.  After  several  twists  of  the 
combination  the  door  swung  open  and  banged  against  the  adjoin- 
ing locker  with  a loud  clang.  She  jumped  and  turned  around  to 
see  if  anyone  had  heard  the  noise.  When  no  one  appeared  she 
watched  for  a moment,  almost  with  an  air  of  disappointment,  and 
then  stooped  quickly  and  pulled  out  her  notebook  from  under  a 
pile  of  other  books. 

A light  breeze  brushed  her  face  and  lifted  her  hair  as  she 
reached  the  open  air  once  more.  Across  the  campus  there  was 
another  building,  but  this  building  was  bright  with  the  glow  of  four 
floors  of  florescent  lights.  They  were  having  night  classes  in  this 
building.  On  a sudden  impulse  the  girl  began  moving  quickly  in 
the  direction  of  this  building.  She  wanted  to  say  “hi”  to  a lady 
she  knew  that  worked  in  one  of  the  offices,  or  maybe  to  the  French 
instructor  whom  she  had  met  just  two  weeks  ago.  Maybe  she  didn’t 
want  to  talk  to  anyone,  but  just  wanted  to  see  the  different  people 
that  came  to  the  night  classes,  to  hear  them  talk,  and  laugh,  or 
maybe  watch  them  drink  their  cups  of  coffee  . . . 

Behind  her  two  skinny  old  ladies  were  giggling  about  some- 
thing, and  as  she  turned  around  to  watch  them  she  bumped  quite 
firmly  into  a solid  hulk  of  a man  who  looked  like  a football  player 
or  a wrestler.  That  is,  he  looked  like  he  could  be,  but  there  was  an 
air  of  intelligence  or  refinement  in  his  young  eyes  that  told  her  he 
was  probably  quite  a bit  more  intelligent. 

“Excuse  me,”  he  said  with  a very  nice  smile.  “Do  you  think 
you  could  help  me  find  the  Registrar’s  Office?”  He  really  did  have 
a very  nice  smile,  not  too  broad  and  not  too  tight,  but  very 
gentleman  like.  The  girl  returned  his  smile  with  a very  pleasant 
one  of  her  own  and  willingly  showed  him  the  way. 

The  Registrar’s  Office  was  brightly  lit  and  very  crowded  with 
people.  Of  course,  she  obligingly  waited  with  him,  explaining  that 
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she  had  to  stay  anyway  to  talk  to  one  of  the  ladies.  As  they  waited 
and  talked  John  Stuart  found  that  the  girl  was  a student  at  the 
college,  that  her  name  was  Barbara  Megan,  that  she  wished  to  be 
good  at  something,  that  she  liked  to  read,  especially  “beautiful” 
stories  (to  which  he  had  replied,  “just  like  you”  with  that  very 
nice  smile  again),  and  that  she  lived  nearby  so  she  had  walked 
tonight  Forty  minutes  later  after  much  talking  on  her  side  and 
much  nice  smiling  on  his  side,  both  began  to  grow  tired  of  stand- 
ing in  a crowded,  smoke-filled  room.  Both  were  looking  rather 
vacuously  around  the  room,  when  John  Stuart  suddenly  suggested, 
“Why  don’t  we  go  outside  for  awhile?”  Then  noting  a look  of 
hesitancy  upon  her  face,  added,  “To  get  a breath  of  fresh  air?” 

With  another  one  of  his  nice  smiles,  both  were  soon  standing 
on  the  front  steps,  breathing  deeply  and  gazing  at  nothing  in 
particular  up  in  the  sky.  Far  off  somewhere  there  were  two  sirens 
racing  each  other  and  growing  louder  as  they  came  nearer.  From 
somewhere  behind  them  another  siren  joined  their  wailing  and  still 
another  from  a different  side. 

“Must  be  an  interesting  fire  some  place,”  John  Stuart  said, 
and  then  after  a few  moments,  “Sure  would  like  to  see  it,”  and 
strangely  glanced  sideways  at  Barbara.  “Why  don’t  we  go  see  it?” 
he  asked  suddenly,  and  impulsively  grabbed  her  hand.  “Don’t  you 
ever  feel  like  doing  something  sudden,  something  silly  maybe,  just 
. . . just  on  a flash?  It  could  be  fun  . . .” 

But  she  was  already  cold;  perhaps  it  was  the  sudden  touch  of 
his  hand,  the  touch  of  a man  she  hardly  knew,  she  didn’t  know  at 
all.  And  yet  for  one  stupid  minute  she  had  stood  there,  listening 
and  even  liking  what  she  heard,  even  feeling  a sort  of  thrill, 
of  excitement  . . . “Don’t  you  really  want  to?”  he  said  as  she  with- 
drew her  hand,  knowing  that  she  wouldn’t,  and  that  she  couldn’t 
“Yes,  I’d  like  to,”  she  replied,  “but  . . . but  I can’t  ...  I have 
to  study  . . . my  mother  is  waiting.”  And  with  that  she  ran  off, 
back  into  the  darkness. 
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• Virginia  Pell 


Child 


I.  he  child  shut  the  front  door 
of  the  house  quietly  and  made 
her  way  along  the  walk  in  zig- 
zag fashion.  Her  spindly  legs 
seemed  to  pull  the  rest  of  her 
body.  She  stopped,  looked  down 
at  a familiar  crack  in  the  grey 
cement  walk,  as  if  to  say  hello 
to  an  old  friend.  She  stood  for 
awhile,  then  dragged  along  a 
little  further,  and  then  let  her 
small  body  down  to  a hunched 
position  on  the  steps.  She  picked  up  a stick,  moved  it  back  and 
forth  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  her,  then  as  if  awakened  from 
her  dream  she  struck  the  stick  on  the  pavement,  struck  it  hard, 
and  it  snapped. 

She  felt  empty  and  sad.  She  had  no  one  to  play  with,  yet  she 
smiled,  for  she  was  pleased.  Her  mother  wasn’t  mad  about  the 
story,  not  really  mad  anyway.  Her  mother  always  understood  her 
stories,  even  when  she  knew  they  weren’t  the  way  things  really 
were.  Danny’s  mother  didn’t  see  how  things  were  at  all.  Her  own 
mother  had  often  told  her  so.  She  had  said  that  Danny’s  mother 
just  didn’t  understand  her  imagination. 

Danny  was  mean,  and  he  threw  a rock  at  her.  She  had  to  get 
him  in  trouble.  She  said  she  would,  dumb  old  Danny!  She  saw 
him  playing  with  matches.  She  told  his  mother  that  he  had  them, 
and  that  he  had  burned  up  her  doll.  But  everything  got  all  mixed 
up,  and  Danny’s  mother  began  all  those  questions  that  made  her 
feel  bad  inside.  No,  Danny’s  mother  just  didn’t  understand  at  all. 
The  child  tried  to  listen  when  Danny’s  mother  talked  to  her 
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mother.  She  over-heard  some  of  the  words  about  her  telling  stories, 
but  some  of  the  words  were  grown-up  words  she  didn’t  understand, 
and  others  were  in  whispers.  Then  Danny’s  mother  was  gone,  and 
the  child  talked  to  her  mother  about  the  doll.  Danny  did  play  with 
matches,  he  might  have  burned  up  her  doll,  and  he  did  throw  a big 
rock  at  her. 

The  broken  stick  lay  in  the  grass  where  it  had  been  tossed. 
The  child  sat  on  the  steps  hunched,  her  head  on  her  knees,  her 
eyes  staring  at  her  feet.  She  thought  of  Danny  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  how  they  did  things  and  went  places.  They  went 
places  to  visit  aunts  and  people  they  knew.  She  went  places  too, 
with  her  mother  and  father,  and  other  grownups.  Danny  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  always  “messed”  up  the  room  when  they 
played,  and  it  was  noisy.  At  her  house  everything  was  in  order, 
and  it  was  quiet,  alone.  The  toys  at  Danny’s  were  always  broken, 
and  they  would  get  mad,  and  sometimes  hit  each  other.  Her  toys 
were  shiny  and  always  looked  new,  and  no  one  got  mad,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  hit.  On  Sundays  next  door  they  all  had  to  get 
up  early  and  go  to  church.  She  liked  her  Sundays  when  she  slept 
late,  looked  at  television,  and  read  the  funnies,  but  sometimes  she 
wished  she  had  to  get  up,  hurry  and  go  someplace. 

Because  the  child  was  lonely  she  began  her  friendship  with 
the  people  who  weren’t  “really  real.”  Of  course  she  knew  they  were 
real,  and  her  mother  understood,  and  spoke  to  them  sometimes 
too.  When  her  mother  was  preparing  her  lunch  she  would  often 
ask  if  she  should  add  something  for  “her  friends.”  When  her 
mother  said  these  things  she  would  smile  in  that  special  way,  but 
she  did  not  laugh,  and  the  child  knew  her  mother  understood. 

She  had  a favorite  game  with  the  not  “really  real”  people. 
In  high  heeled  shoes  and  an  old  dress  of  her  mother,  she  would 
wait  for  her  friends  to  come  and  take  her  to  the  ball.  Always  she 
would  tie  the  pretty  pink  scarf  around  her  head,  the  one  her  father 
had  given  her  when  he  returned  from  one  of  his  many  trips.  When 
she  was  all  ready  she  would  look  in  her  little  silver  hand-mirror 
and  smile  and  wait.  When  all  of  her  friends  would  come  they 
would  tell  her  how  beautiful  she  was,  and  then  they  would  all  go 
to  the  ball  and  dance  and  dance.  She  loved  the  ball.  There  were 
so  many  handsome  princes  and  beautiful  ladies.  But  of  all  the 
ladies  there  she  was  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  sought  after,  for 
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everyone  told  her  so. 


The  child  grew.  Her  friends  grew.  The  child’s  imagination 
grew  also.  When  other  girls  were  dancing  with  “just  plain  old 
boys  in  plain  old  school  gyms,”  she  was  going  to  the  most  beautiful 
of  balls.  With  her  pink  scarf  tied  around  her  head  and  her  little 
silver  hand-mirror  in  her  hand,  she  would  wait  for  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  to  come  for  her. 

There  were  times  when  her  mother  would  ask  her  if  she  would 
like  to  bring  a friend  home  from  school.  She  would  tell  her  mother 
that  she  had  to  study.  Her  mother  liked  her  good  marks  and  would 
not  question  any  further.  Her  mother  understood,  for  she  would 
often  tell  her  that  with  such  fine  grades,  and  her  wonderful  imagi- 
nation, that  she  would  surely  be  a fine  writer  someday.  The  girl 
did  not  want  to  be  a writer.  That  took  time  and  she  was  busy. 
When  she  would  get  to  her  own  room  she  would  have  to  hurry 
with  her  studies,  for  in  the  evening  she  would  need  to  dress  and 
be  ready  when  her  friends  came  for  her  to  go  to  the  ball. 

There  were  more  and  more  balls  to  attend.  They  were  always 
the  same  beautiful  parties,  but  she  never  grew  tired  of  them.  At 
times  lately  her  mother  had  called,  but  she  did  not  hear.  Then  the 
mother  would  be  behind  her,  smiling  and  touching  the  pink  scarf 
around  her  head,  and  telling  her  how  it  pleased  her  father  that 
she  loved  that  old  scarf  that  he  had  given  her  so  long  ago.  Her 
mother  would  tell  her  that  she  was  sorry  to  interrupt  her  thoughts, 
but  she  was  worried  when  her  call  had  gone  unanswered.  She  said 
she  knew  the  girl  must  be  deep  in  her  studies  or  some  story  that 
she  was  writing.  She  wanted  to  tell  her  mother  that  she  was  not 
studying,  not  writing  stories.  She  knew  her  mother  would  under- 
stand, but  it  would  take  time,  too  much  time,  and  she  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  back  to  the  ball. 

One  Sunday  morning  the  girl  was  sitting  downstairs  and  her 
mother  asked  her  if  she  would  not  like  to  invite  someone  from 
school  to  spend  the  day.  When  the  girl  explained  that  she  pre- 
ferred it  at  home  alone,  alone  and  quiet,  the  mother  did  not  seem 
to  understand.  The  mother  seemed  insistent  and  strange,  she 
talked  a great  deal  about  young  people  doing  things  and  going  out 
The  girl  half  listened  to  the  voice.  It  came  to  her  with  an  unreal 
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ringing  sound  as  through  a long  and  distant  corridor.  She  wanted 
to  speak,  to  tell  her  mother  of  all  of  her  friends,  and  the  many 
balls  that  she  attended,  but  her  mother  was  a stranger.  The  girl 
was  confused,  ashamed  and  lonely.  She  went  upstairs.  She  reached 
in  the  drawer  and  took  out  the  pink  scarf  that  her  father  had  given 
her  and  tied  it  around  her  head.  She  held  the  little  silver  hand- 
mirror  in  her  hand  and  waited.  Her  friends  were  slow,  but  they 
did  come  at  last.  The  ball  was  more  beautiful  than  ever  before, 
and  the  handsome  princes  and  beautiful  ladies  crowded  about  her 
to  tell  her  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  sought  after 
lady  of  all.  They  crowded  around  her  too  closely.  They  were 
shaking  her.  She  knew  they  were  eager  to  touch  her,  and  she 
smiled. 

The  mother  kept  shaking  the  girl,  and  the  father  did  too,  but 
she  did  not  look  at  them.  She  only  smiled  strangely  into  the  little 
silver  hand-mirror.  The  father  took  the  mirror  from  her  hand,  but 
the  girl’s  arm  held  its  position  as  if  frozen.  Then  the  father  left, 
and  when  he  returned  a man  was  with  him.  The  man  took  the  girl 
by  the  arm,  took  it  firmly.  The  man  and  the  girl  with  the  faded 
pink  scarf  tied  around  her  head  walked  away. 


♦ 


Go  grindingly  little  grub 
A good  worm  doesn’t  turn 
Follow  the  rut  you  fall  into 
Deserve  whatever  you  earn. 


• Kay  Leitner 
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• Kay  Leitner 


Trauma 


H er  face  will  not  go  away. 
Night  is  no  cover  even  now 
when  I open  my  eyes  to  shatter 
the  disturbing  image  of  her  face. 
In  the  dark  of  night  or  the  light 
of  dreams  and  day,  it  will  not 
go  away. 


We  shouldn’t  have  laughed, 
I guess,  the  three  of  us  boys 
standing  under  the  light  of  the 
theater  marquee,  horsing 
around.  It  may  have  been  cruel, 
I don’t  know.  Kids  are  cruel 
sometimes.  Tiger  and  Jimmy  and  I.  Just  little  kids  not  even  old 
enough  to  lie  about  our  age  at  the  box  office. 

It  was  about  six,  I guess.  We  had  just  come  out  of  the  show. 
Something  about  submarines. 

“Gee,  what  a neat  movie!  That  ship  got  hit,  blewee!”  Tiger 
made  a sweeping  motion  with  his  hand  and  accidentally  hit 
Jimmy. 

“Hey,  cut  that  out,”  he  said  and  took  a swipe  at  Tiger.  The 
fight  was  on.  I beat  up  on  both  of  them  for  the  heck  of  it  Then  it 
got  all  mixed  up  with  laughing  and  jostling. 

“Hey,  let’s  go,”  I shouted  finally.  I could  see  the  cashier  was 
getting  a little  impatient  with  us.  That’s  when  the  woman  walked 
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into  the  light  from  out  of  the  darker  sidewalk.  We  hadn’t  noticed 
her  before  because  of  the  fighting,  but  in  the  sudden  calm  that 
came  over  us,  she  was  like  something  out  of  science  fiction. 


I forgot  who  started  to  giggle  first  as  she  walked  stodgily, 
unevenly  past  us.  Soon  we  were  whispering,  pointing,  and  doubling 
with  poorly  concealed  convulsions.  She  didn’t  turn  her  head 
though.  Not  then.  We  had  full  view  of  her  lumpy  back  and 
crooked  body  under  a horrible,  greyish  cotton  house  dress.  She 
was  tall  and  formidable.  Her  face  as  it  went  past  was  flat,  pasty 
and  shapeless,  like  the  plaster-of-paris  practice  model  of  a bad 
sculptor.  Her  eyes  were  fishy  and  blue  though  and  the  only 
evidence  of  color  in  her  whole  person. 


For  the  length  of  her  passage  by  us,  which  was  slow  and 
perhaps  painful,  that  face  was  without  expression  except  for  deep 
lines  and  wrinkles  which  hung  around  her  eyes  and  month  as  a 
kind  of  testimony  to  the  storm  of  expressions  which  must  have 
been  there  once.  How  we  could  have  found  such  a horror,  funny — 
is  one  of  the  lost  mysteries  of  childhood. 


We  stared  the  whole  time  while  she  crossed  toward  a black 
car — it  was  an  older  model  of  some  kind — and  opened  the  door. 
It  was  then  that  she  looked  at  us. 


Jimmy  had  begun  a game  of  pushing  Tiger  off  the  curb  in 
front  of  the  theater  in  the  “no  parking”  zone.  Tiger  then  jumped 
back  up  and  pushed  me  off  and  naturally  I jumped  up  and  pushed 
Jimmy  off.  We  had  forgotten  the  woman  when  I happened  to 
look  up  and  saw  her  face.  I had  just  shoved  Jimmy  off  and  he  was 
laughing  and  trying  to  wrestle  his  way  up  again  and  tip  Tiger  over 
when  I saw  her. 


She  was  looking  at  us  and  her  face  was  contorted  in  the  glare 
of  light  with  a look  of  unutterable  hatred.  Something  in  my  stom- 
ach knotted  up  as  I watched  her  slide  into  the  driver  seat,  still 
looking  at  us.  I couldn’t  take  my  eyes  away.  Someone  was  trying 
to  push  me. 
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“Hey,  stop,”  I said. 

They  went  on  with  their  game  and  I heard  them  laugh  as 
her  motor  switched  on  but  I had  lost  my  taste  for  it.  “Let’s  go, 
guys,”  I said  and  grabbed  hold  of  Jimmy’s  jacket  by  the  tail  and 
pulled  him  up  beside  me. 

“Let  go,”  he  said.  And  Tiger  laughed  without  anger  from  the 
street. 

“I’ll  get  you!”  he  said  and  started  to  come  at  us  when  a black 
car  bore  straight  for  him  and  knocked  him  down  and  left  him  in 
the  way  I shall  never  get  out  of  my  mind  and  heart  and  insides. 

“Why’d  she  do  it?”  Jimmy  was  saying  over  and  over  and  we 
were  sobbing  and  helpless  for  a time  that  seemed  long  and  con- 
fused with  policemen  and  ambulance  and  coroner’s  car. 

I told  them  about  the  face.  I tried  to  destroy  it  with  every 
detail  I could  remember  but  it  didn’t  work  out  that  way. 

Instead,  it  was  etched  all  the  deeper.  I cannot  even  hate  it 
because  all  of  hate  is  concentrated  in  it.  And  it  will  not  go  away. 


♦ 


The  tree-spangling  ice 

Clung  like  a coat  of  glory 

To  the  startled  trees 

Which  had  not  left  off 

Trembling  at  the  unexpected  honor 

Wondering  how  their  blighted  bark 

Could  be  so  visited 

So  adorned 

With  these  sparkling 

Sun-shot  garments  of  grace. 


• Kay  Leitner 
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oose 


I close  my  eyes  until  there  floats  away 
The  white  swan  of  the  sunlight  day, 

And  still  the  dark  leaves  on  my  eyelids  fall, 

Petal  petal  petal  all  silken  summer  rose  leaves  fall, 
And  the  shining  summer  light 
Mocks  the  earth  door  of  my  sight, 

And  the  children  in  the  cool 
Shadows  of  the  molten  pool 
Know  a song  that  comes  and  comes 
And  never  comes  to  words. 

Over  and  under  bird  and  water  flies 
My  heart’s  sweet  love  that  lives  because  it  dies. 
One  after  one  until  the  very  end 
I empty  out  my  heart  of  each  dear  friend. 

I kiss  the  book  of  Cod  I cannot  read. 

It  has  a Virgin,  and  her  golden  Seed 
A white  Lamb  bleeding  by  a full  fruit  tree. 

They  see  me  but  they  do  not  speak  to  me. 

Theseus  will  come  to  slay  the  Minotaur 
Though  peace  come  not  but  still  declaring  war. 
Night  is  a thread 
Out  of  the  Lamb’s  fleece  wove. 

• Sister  Marie  David,  C.S.J. 
July  14,  1960 
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PL 


eaAed 


That  Jonathan  pleases  me,  says  God. 

Now,  there  was  the  way  to  love. 

And,  consequently,  it  has  always  been  easy  to  forgive  him, 
As  the  people  did  who  spared  his  life  that  day. 

Yes,  I remember  it. 

He  dipped  his  rod  into  the  forbidden  honey 
and  tasted  the  giddy  drop. 

Poor  boy!  he  didn’t  know 

his  father  had  decreed  death  for  the  deed. 

But  Jonathan  had  come  that  day  from  a miraculous 
(you  see,  I know  all  about  it)  victory 
over  the  Philistines  and  had  a lusty  craving. 

I,  too,  forgave  him. 

It  was  only  natural  he  should  love  David, 

golden  youth,  anointed  with  the  honey  of  the  Kingdom 

and  my  own  power. 

Understand,  I surrounded  David. 

It  was  I,  God,  Who  loved  him  and 
caused  the  love  in  others. 

So,  Jonathan,  even  though  it  meant 
losing  a kingly  birthright 
and  fatherly  blessing,  had  to  submit, 
to  see  his  soul  knit  to  this  other, 
to  love  it  as  his  own. 

How  could  he  help  it?  says  God. 
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• Kay  Leitner 


Nonetheless,  I was  proud  of  Jonathan 
( and  it  reminded  me  of  that  John  who  was  to  come ) 
when  he  sent  the  warning  arrow  beyond 
which  meant:  David  must  go,  Saul  was  angry. 

And  though  it  was  a rending  more  terrible  than  death 
(I  give  him  credit)  he  shot  the  arrow  true. 

Scripture  says  there  were  kisses  and  tears 
at  that  parting  “But  David  wept  more.” 

I say,  because  I know, 

it  was  tribute  to  Jonathan’s  love, 

that  my  anointed  one  could  weep,  could  appreciate 

( even  as  My  Son,  His  cousin  John ) and,  I say 

there  is  a certain  inarticulateness 

about  souls  I go  between 

that  even  I do  not  choose  to  disturb, 

tenderness  does  not  reside  in  hollow  words. 

I should  know.  I created  it. 

It  is  one  of  my  best  inventions. 

Did  I enjoy  seeing  My  torn  Jonathan, 
arch  archer,  poor  boy,  in  his  confusion 
bereaved  and  bereft  of  his  friend? 

Well,  I calculate,  says  God,  that  I myself 
could  fashion  him  a kingdom  with  gold  floors, 
and  David  could  come  and  sin 
While  Jonathan’s  soul  enjoyed  the 
long-due  benison  of  honeyed  repose. 
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• Beverly  Swerling 


Finally  in  Place 


JL  am  quite  sure  that  it  was  a Saturday  afternoon  when  I first 
met  her.  Everything  I remember  about  the  incident  has  a Satur- 
day afternoon  feeling. 

Barbara  and  I,  Barbara  was  my  best  friend  in  those  days  of 
temporary  but  intense  alliances,  were  out  driving.  The  brutal  sum- 
mer sun  poured  through  the  car  window  and  the  bumper-to- 
bumper  traffic  on  the  highway  added  nothing  to  our  comfort. 

After  nearly  an  hour  of  this  snail-like  pace,  we  turned  in 
desperation  down  a side  road  which  seemed  to  point  in  the  general 
direction  of  home.  We  had  traveled  less  than  a mile  when  we 
found  ourselves  completely  lost  in  the  hilly  back  roads  so  typical 
of  New  England. 

“Look  over  there!”  I exclaimed  as  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
particularly  steep  hill. 

Silhouetted  against  the  sky  was  an  immense  bronze  figure.  It 
towered  above  the  neighboring  trees  and  the  glare  of  the  sun 
haloed  the  statue  with  a blaze  of  light. 

We  drove  on.  Soon  we  could  distinguish  the  form  of  a woman. 
One  hand  was  pressed  to  her  heart  and  the  other  outstretched, 
palm  upward,  in  what  I immediately  thought  of  as  a pleading 
gesture. 

In  about  fifteen  minutes  we  parked  at  the  base  of  the  statue. 
I craned  my  neck  to  look  up  at  her  gentle  half  smile  and  her  eyes 
seemed  to  look  directly  into  mine.  There  was  warmth  in  that 
metallic  gaze  and  a feeling  of  permanence  I still  can’t  explain. 

On  the  parched,  bare  ground  around  the  base  of  the  statue 
there  were  a few  rows  of  rough  wooden  benches,  and  off  to  one 
side  stood  a tiny  metal  stand  holding  about  a dozen  dusty  and 
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neglected  glass  enclosed  candles.  The  place  was  deserted. 

Suddenly,  as  we  started  to  get  out  of  the  car,  Barbara 
pointed  to  a crudely  painted  sign.  It  read: 

“Madonna  of  the  Universe. 

Out  of  respect  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  no  slacks 
or  shorts  are  to  be  worn.” 

I looked  at  my  offending  black  slacks  with  some  irritation, 
but  we  stayed  where  we  were.  A few  minutes  later  we  drove  away. 

Never,  after  that  afternoon,  did  we  mention  the  statue  and 
I don’t  know  if  Barbara  ever  thought  of  it  again.  But,  for  me,  the 
words  on  the  sign  were  a nagging  refrain.  The  last  thing  I expected 
that  mysterious  being  called  God  to  have  was  a mother. 

I felt  that  I was  betraying  my  Jewishness,  but  the  statue 
lured  me  ever  back.  In  the  next  months  I could  often  be  seen 
sitting  alone  in  the  back  row.  If,  as  occasionally  happened,  a priest 
came  to  lead  the  Rosary  with  the  handful  of  people  the  shrine 
attracted,  I would  leave  as  soon  as  he  intoned  the  opening  bene- 
diction. Such  things  were  for  the  Gentiles  and  my  horror  of  them 
was  intense. 

One  day  I picked  up  a leaflet  which  told  the  origin  of  the 
statue.  I learned  that  the  sculptor  was  a Jew  who  had  been 
harbored  by  some  monks  in  Italy  during  the  war,  and  after  that 
I felt  a little  less  guilty. 

Gradually  I began  to  talk  to  the  silent  woman  who  under- 
stood so  much  and  soon  I found  myself  thinking  of  her  as  the 
Mother  of  God  though  I still  had  no  idea  what  the  term  meant. 
I have  often  wondered  what  I would  have  thought  if  someone  had 
told  me  then  that  she,  too,  was  a Jew. 

I had  reached  the  point  where  I could  think  of  nothing  but 
the  statue.  It  loomed  on  the  horizon  of  my  days  like  a mute 
inquisitor;  and,  more  and  more,  my  answers  frightened  me. 

Then  without  warning  the  opportunity  to  move  to  New  York 
presented  itself. 
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My  love  affair  with  that  city  began  when  I was  nine  years 
old.  On  a brief  summer  visit  I caught  my  first  glimpse  of  Broad- 
way by  night  with  its  flashing  neon  signs  and  noisy,  teeming 
crowds.  I was  enchanted.  Dreams  of  sophistication  and  glamour 
cast  their  spell  over  me.  From  that  day  on  I longed  to  return  and 
when  I was  offered  a job  in  Manhattan  I felt  that  I had  found  the 
solution  to  my  problem. 

It  was  a little  over  a year  since  I had  first  seen  the  Madonna 
when  I boarded  the  midnight  train  bound  for  Grand  Central 
Station. 

The  New  York  I met  as  one  of  the  thousands  of  young  hope- 
fuls who  pour  into  the  city,  however,  was  far  from  the  Eldorado 
of  my  dreams.  I joined  the  frantic  searchers  in  the  tiny,  winding 
streets  of  Greenwich  Village  that  hold  in  their  narrow  stone 
embrace  every  type  of  vice  and  virtue.  I wandered  through  the 
Coffee  Houses,  where  a small  intense  group  plays  chess  all  night 
in  silence  next  to  another  group  vehemently  defending  the 
policies  of  Marx  and  Lenin;  and  through  the  dark  and  smoky 
bars  where  liquor  is  cheap  and  the  strains  of  Polenc  blend  with 
those  of  Brubeck  while  somebody  reads  poetry  above  the  din. 
Everywhere  I turned  I found  emptiness  encased  in  a cacophony 
of  sound. 

Thus  I traveled  the  long  and  lonely  route  to  Damascus.  It  is 
a circular  road.  The  faster  you  run  away,  the  sooner  you  arrive  at 
your  destination. 

It  was  five  years  before  I returned  a Catholic  to  kneel  at  the 
feet  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Universe.  She  was  unchanged — still 
the  pleading  pose  and  the  wise,  compassionate  eyes;  but  the  place 
was  now  a famous  shrine.  It  reminded  me  a little  bit  of  one  of 
Barnum  & Bailey’s  renowned  rings,  complete  with  colored  lights 
and  sidewalk  vendors  selling  garishly  tinted  photographs  of  the 
statue.  Nevertheless,  there  in  my  familiar  corner  in  the  rear,  I had 
the  wonderful  feeling  of  having  come  home. 

Now,  many  years  after  that  seemingly  chance  meeting,  I sat 
listening  to  the  pleasant  voice  of  a woman  whose  clothes  and 
gestures  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  she  had  taken  as  her  model 
the  Mother  of  God.  The  puzzle  was  by  no  means  complete,  but 
the  first  pieces  were  finally  in  place. 
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By  Way  of  Explanation 

(A  Note  on  the  Persona ) 

ThE  following  story  printed  in  this  issue  may  call  for  a note 
on  the  use  of  the  persona  in  literature  in  order  to  prevent  mis- 
understanding as  to  whom  the  author  intended  by  the  “I”  in  the 
story.  Creating  a fictitious  first  person  is  a device  used  not  always 
as  a mask  behind  which  the  author  hides  while  divulging  his 
reactionary  or  unpopular  ideas,  but  rather  as  merely  another 
method  of  presenting  some  phase  of  life,  this  time  as  seen,  not 
objectively  (if  literature  is  ever  objective),  but  subjectively  by 
an  individual  who  may  or  may  not  resemble  the  author.  In  fact, 
sometimes  the  author’s  I may  take  a stand  directly  opposite  to 
that  which  the  writer  holds — a sort  of  by-indirection-find-direction- 
out  method. 

The  “I”  is  another  character  (in  our  case,  quite  a “character”), 
like  a Macbeth  or  a Hamlet.  No  one  now  would  accuse  Shake- 
speare of  profanity  because  he  said,  “Out,  damned  spot,”  or  of  con- 
templating suicide  because  of  “To  be  or  not  to  be.”  And  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  probably  wasn’t  too  worried  when  Robert  said, 
“That’s  my  last  duchess.”  Shakespeare  didn’t  speak  those  lines; 
he  made  Lady  Macbeth  and  Hamlet  talk  that  way.  And  Mrs. 
Browning  had  no  trouble  discovering  whose  last  duchess.  She 
probably  didn’t  even  ask  her  husband.  Yet,  too  often,  merely  be- 
cause an  I speaks  instead  of  she  or  he  or  Hamlet  or  Lady  Macbeth, 
the  reader  rashly  concludes  that  Jonathan  Swift  had  a stone  heart 
and/or  an  iron  stomach  because  he  proposed  dining  on  the  babies 
of  Ireland  or  that  J.  D.  Salinger  ought  to  have  his  mouth  washed 
out  with  soap. 

The  persona  is  invaluable  to  the  writer  because  it  enables  him 
to  enrich  his  work  in  tone  and  meaning  by  adopting  another  point 
of  view  and  assuming  an  outlook  which  may  not  be  his  own  nor 
ever  could  be. 

So,  in  order  to  preserve  all  the  humor  and  all  the  vigor  which 
our  author  intended,  we  have  made  no  attempts  to  bowdlerize.  The 
language  and  the  ideas  are  not  the  author’s;  they  are  the  I’s,  whom 
the  author  created  and  animated  (and  not  necessarily  in  her  own 
image  and  likeness.)  And  Evelyn  Waugh  speaks  for  ours  and  all 
writers  in  saying,  “I  am  not  I.” 

• Ann  Banfield 
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One  of  the  many  things  I hate  about  my  life  in  the  dorms  in 
this  crudy  high  school  is  getting  up  in  the  morning — as  my 
teachers  can  tell  you.  Still,  I don’t  think  it  matters  that  much  if 
you’re  two  or  three  minutes  late.  I always  get  there  before  the 
teacher  says  anything  important  anyway — if  she  says  anything 
important.  Of  course,  I realize  this  is  off  the  point  but  when  a thing 
bugs  me,  I have  to  get  it  off  my  chest  or  else  I’ll  go  loony. 

Anyway,  to  get  back  to  getting  up  in  the  morning — it 
wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  it  weren’t  so  damn  cold  (excuse  my  swear- 
ing— I don’t  swear  too  often — only  when  somethings  bugs  me), 
especially  on  my  feet.  No  kidding,  it  drives  me  absolutely  loony, 
every  single  morning  I have  to  shake  out  of  bed  and  jitter  down 
the  hall  to  the  john  (I  never  know  whether  to  capitalize  this  or 
not — oh  well,  I guess  I won’t).  By  the  time  I reach  the  door  my 
feet  have  gone  completely  numb  except  for  a sort  of  dull  bloated 
feeling  that  makes  you  feel  like  you  have  dill  pickles  for  toes.  I 
guess  I could  buy  some  bedslippers,  but  I can’t  afford  any  right 
now.  Anyway,  there’s  something  about  people  who  wear  bed- 
slippers that  bug  me.  I don’t  know  what  it  is  exactly — it  just  makes 
me  cringe  when  I see  somebody  that  always  has  her  bedslippers 
on  in  the  morning. 
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Well,  anyway,  the  next  thing  that  bugs  me  in  the  morning  is 
Ipana  toothpaste.  (I  don’t  know  why  I use  it,  but  my  mother  keeps 
sending  it  to  me,  so  I keep  using  it.)  First  of  all,  whenever  I think 
of  Ipana  toothpaste  I immediately  think  of  Bucky  Beaver,  and 
what’s  worse,  singing  “Brusha,  brusha,  brusha,  . . .”  Just  try 
thinking  about  this  at  7:00  in  the  morning  sometimes.  You  almost 
have  to  bite  your  lip  to  keep  your  stomach  in.  Not  only  does  it 
bring  to  mind  Bucky  Beaver,  but  this  damn  toothpaste  also  has  to 
stand  on  its  head.  I don’t  know  who  does  it,  but  every  night  I care- 
fully lay  that  tube  on  its  side  and  every  single  crudy  morning 
some  fruit  has  stood  it  on  its  head.  No  kidding,  I think  some  people 
just  enjoy  bugging  other  people.  Really  I’ve  never  seen  anything 
quite  so  revolting  as  an  Ipana  toothpaste  tube  standing  on  its  head, 
especially  in  the  morning. 

Well,  anyway,  to  proceed.  While  I’m  in  the  john  there’s  this 
one  girl  who  always  comes  bouncing  in  and  who  always  says 
“GOOD  MORNING”  in  this  real  cheerful  voice,  and  sort  of  trills 
it,  you  know.  Well,  I’m  not  going  to  write  what  I usually  think, 
but  there  is  nothing,  nothing,  nothing  so  grating  as  a cheerful  per- 
son at  7:00  in  the  morning.  No  kidding,  and  besides  that  she 
usually  slaps  me  on  the  back  and  says  “How  ya  doin’  old  kid?” 
Now  if  I was  a boy  I’d  turn  around  and  slug  her,  but  I’m  not  so 
again  I just  bite  my  lip  to  keep  my  stomach  in,  and  sometimes 
attempt  a little  half  smile — but  it  usually  looks  like  a facial  twitch, 
so  I cut  it  out. 

Then  there’s  this  other  girl  that  comes  in — I really  like  her,  I 
really  do — it’s  just  that  I have  to  convince  myself  that  I like  her. 
It  seems  there  are  so  many  people  like  that,  that  you  have  to 
convince  yourself  you  like  them.  I mean,  you  know,  they’re  nice, 
but  they’re  always  doing  little  things  that  make  you  forget  they’re 
nice.  Then  you  have  to  keep  reminding  yourself,  convincing  your- 
self, “They’re  nice,  they’re  nice” — like  people  who  constantly  drop 
cigarette  ashes  on  your  rug.  Finally  you  end  up  saying,  “Well, 
they’re  basically  nice.” 

Anyway,  this  girl’s  name  is  Hootie  McGoglan.  Now,  I don’t 
care,  I mean,  well,  “What’s  in  a name?”  I mean  I’m  not  prejudiced 
or  anything.  But  there’s  something  about  Hootie  McGoglan,  well, 
I mean — For  one  thing,  everytime  I hear  Hootie  I think  of  cootie. 
I just  can’t  help  it,  and  you  know  she  sort  of  reminds  me  of  one. 
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I mean  . . . Now  don’t  forget  I think  she’s  nice.  After  all  can  she 
help  it  if  she  reminds  me  of  a louse?  (That  was  meant  to  be  a 
pun).  But  really  she  lives  off  other  people — “Hey  kid  ya  gotta 
dime?”  “Hey  kid  gotta  big  date  tonight — could  you  loan  me  your 
sweater?”  This  kills  me  too,  she’s  always  got  a “big  date.”  I went 
down  to  the  lobby  once  just  to  see  one  of  her  sharp  dates.  No 
kidding,  I have  never  seen  such  a crummy  date — I mean,  he  was 
the  epitome  of  crumminess.  Well,  all  I can  say  is  that  they  go 
together. 

Of  course,  I never  told  you  what  bugs  me  about  that  girl  in 
the  morning.  She  just  sort  of  bugs  me  all  day.  But  anyway,  every 
morning  she  plods  into  the  john  big,  fat,  and  sloppy,  and  she  al- 
ways has  these  pajamas  on  that  are  too  small  for  her.  Usually  I 
stand  sort  of  away  from  her  because  I’m  afraid  all  her  buttons  are 
going  to  pop  off,  and  that  would  be  rather  embarrassing.  Besides 
one  of  them  might  hit  me  in  the  eye.  Well,  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes she  just  stands  there,  blabbing  away  about  the  most  inane 
things  I’ve  ever  heard — all  about  what  she  and  her  really  big  date 
did  last  night  (have  to  bite  the  old  lip  again),  where  they  went  to 
eat,  what  they  had  to  eat,  how  it  tasted,  how  it  was  cooked,  and 
how  sick  they  felt  after  they  ate  it. 

Then  after  finishing  with  my  soap,  my  towel,  and  my  comb 
she  steps  on  my  toes  and  leaves.  I don’t  really  understand  what 
this  stepping  on  the  toes  bit  is,  but  she’s  been  doing  it  ever  since 
I’ve  known  her.  I really  think  she  regards  it  as  a sort  of  affection- 
ate little  farewell.  All  I know  is  that  every  morning  she  says  “Bye 
kid,”  mashes  my  toes  and  then  leaves.  What  can  you  say  besides 
“She’s  basically  nice”?  (small  facial  twitch). 


• Grace  Bartholome 
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